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On the other hand, the selection of data to be mapped and
experiments to test their relevance often reveal correlations
which might otherwise be overlooked. The simple device of
superimposing tracings of various aspects of an area is well-
known and frequently provides clues to relationships which
might have escaped notice. For whichever of these two purposes
maps are constructed, they are one of the most valuable
instruments of Political Geography. In passing, attention may
be drawn to the production of national atlases with a word of
regret that Britain, as yet, possesses the beginnings only of such
a record, and to the importance, for detailed studie^ of the
maps of the official national surveys.
It has often been alleged that statistics can be made to
prove anything and that maps can be drawn to illustrate
anything. Certainly some of the cartographic illustrations pro-
duced by German Geopolitikers, while assuming the form of
maps, were gross distortions of known facts. All maps, except
those on the largest scales, and they are seldom of much value
in Political Geography because they represent small areas,
tend to generalize and over-simplify, and, in so doing, are
liable to distort, but if these limitations are recognized, and the
highest possible accuracy is attained in their construction,
then they are an excellent tool. It is not insignificant that
government departments and military headquarters are
becoming increasingly map-conscious.
Relationships between ' 'backward" peoples and those of
Europe or of European origin, in so far as they are determined
by political considerations, are a third example of the interests
of political geographers. In the past, colonies and other
dependencies were generally regarded as mere appendages
of the colonial Powers, the main aim of which was to exploit
the dependent territories, their people and resources, in the
interests of the home country; the advantages gained by the
subordinated people were incidental to this process, and
particularly where their lands lay in intertropical latitudes
the inhabitants were usually regarded as inferior and backward.
Hence the differentiation between "white" and "coloured"
peoples, which dominated earlier colonial policies and still
survives in the prejudices which are observable among both